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THE VILLAGE 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 
shadows bef 


A Wurri-canc! or coming events cust the 


How unstable is human opinion! Inchildhood ws 
look forward to the years of maturity for the consum- 
mation of our dream of happiness ; and when that 
1 


period has arrived, we call up the recollections of 


and they bloom again as nin 


youth, spots of gree 
the desert. 

I passed my boyhood in a village far remote from 
our populous cities, and the occurences of those 
thoughtless days made so deep an impression, that 
at this distant period they retain their freshness, and 
doubtless will do so even to the close of life. ‘The 
take 


bloom for years, whether it b 


} 


joys ol youth deep root in the mind and 


winter or spring with 


’ us: but the pl isure of after life are but flowers 
ola that blo u for 
seed must le seattered before 


I revisited the village not long since, after an ab- 


season, a day and fade, and 


others 


\ P tre sh 


, Sence of many years. 
y changes, and, as I walked along the streets, many 
“7 

O76 =- 7 


* @ 
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uppcar. 


It had undergone numerous 


faces presented themselves, an lbut few of the 
In fact, 
d mea stranger in a strange place, 


imagined that 


new 


old ones were to be seen. time had ren- 


though I 


Voy 
acre 


had all would be as familiar to me 


as my own fire-side, and that my welcome would 


have been as cordial. 


With feelings of disappointment, T extended my 


walk to the commons beyond the skirts of the vil- 
lave, where the school house stood. ‘That had un- 
dergone no change: it was still the same but it 


struck me that time had materially diminished it in 


magnitude. Itis remarkable how our optics deccive 
1 looked around with 
familiar to me: but 
ets that I 


h ind, and 


flerent stages of life. 


thing 


is at d: 
delight for 
the picture w 


every was 
ts now 10 
} 


1 
cred 


smature y} 
ininataure., ¢ 1») 


had consi remote were near at 


yuntains had dwindled away to comparative 
mole-hills. 

While enjoying the recollections that the scene 
awakened, the door of the school house opened, and 


a man approached. He would have been known 


among a thousand, by his step and air, for a 


country school master. After an awkward bow 
he said, 
A pleasant evening, sir. A charming Jand- 

scape, and you appear to enjoy it.” 

* Yes; itis delightful to look upon familiar 
faces after a long separation.” 

He gazed at me earnestly and muttered, “ Faees! 
I have surely before !” 


but not within twenty years.” 


seen that face 
“ Very possibly ' 
* At that period I was a pupil in this school,” 


said he, “ and if I mistake not, you were also.” I 
answered in the affirmative. Ife grasped me im- 


mediately by the hand, and shaking it cordially, 
“ But,” 


called me by my name 


oo 


continued he, 
you appear not to remember mc 
“ "Prue: 


which tim 


the human countenance is a tablet upon 
is constantly scribbling new characters 
hand has been 


79 


and obliterating the old, and his 
busily employed upon your front 2 
* Yes; another story has been written their since 
the time when we used to lie in wait by a sult lick, 
at miduight, for the coming deer or glide over the 
surface of the river, with a fire in the stern of our 
canoe, to light us to the hiding places of the sal- 
mon trout.” 
be the 


companion in the 


I knew him now to same who had been 


my 


“have 


my constant excursions of 


boyhood. But how is this ?” I exclaimed: 


the old duties of the school devolved upon you? 
Where is our preceptor og 

* Debemur morti nos nostraque ! 

‘Dead !” 


‘So his tombstone informs us; and in this in- 


stance it speaks the truth, usual 


of tombstones. He 


contrary to the 
practice touk a cold by exposing 
himself when overheated by the labour of a severe 
flagellation inflicted upon the broad shoulders of a 
dull urchin. You may remember that his manner 


of teaching was impressive, for he rigidly pursued 

the ancient system for imparting knowledge.” 
*QO! LT remember. And doubtless 

terror to the 


us and our companions. 


you are as 


great a rising generation as he was to 


Well, 


Our inclinations 


I might have fore- 


told your destin y- are early de- 

veloped 3 and it was aprime joke with you, as soon 

as the school was dismissed, to put on the teacher's 

gown, and cap and spectacles, and seating yourself 

in his large oaken chair, call upon us, with mock 
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gravity, to go through the forims we had just fin. 
ished.” 

* You may also remember,” said the school mas- 
ter, * that upon one of these occasions you clamber- 
ed up behind me, and gave me a iibation from an 
inkhorn, while the master was standing in the door- 


way, the 


only one present who could not enter into 
the spirit of the farce we were performing.” 

* Nor did we highly applause his epilogue to our 
entertainment. But where are they now, who joined 
in our thoughtless amusements on that day !” 

“ Seattered as far apart as the four corners of the 
earth! A small room there contained them, and 
they found happiness init 3 but grown to inan’ses- 
tate, they roamed the wide world in pursuit of the 
phantom and it eluded their grasp.” 

“ What became of little Dick Gaylove, who, on 
that occasion, was detected making a profile of our 
old preceptor on the door? He was a promising lad 
the pride of his father’s heart and a universal favor- 
ite in the school.” 

* [le was indeed a boy of fine talents: but judge 
Ile left the 


lave for the metropolis, and was educated for the bar. 


not of the fruit from the flower. vil- 
He was admired and caressed by his acquaintances, 
became dissipated, ruined his father’s fortune, and 
died the death of a prodigal at five and twenty.” 

“ And his brother ‘Tom who overturned the beach 
upon which Jack Willams and his cousin were 
seated !" 

“ He imitated the example set by father Adam ; 
and by cultivating the earth, supported fis aged 
parents. If more would do so the world would be 
happier.” 

As we walked to the village he gave me a brief 
history of the whole of our school mates and the pie. 
ture prese uted a vast deal more of shade than sun. 
shine. Life may be compercd toa tree in full bear. 
ing. Of the multitude of blossoms how many are 
nipped in the bud! Of the fruit more than half falls in 
its green state and of that which attains maturity 


much goes to deeay before it is gathered to use. 
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From the Olive Branch, 
SQUIRE STARKS AT HOME: 
YZONMAN OF 


BY J. Ul. 


7'2NIMER 2A 
KZNUTEBZC. 


INGRAHAM, 


Ar length they reached the wharf when the 


steamner was getting up her steam, and at every 
tic of the blow-pipe, the horses would bound 


info the amr, ana Magy would look pale, while 
Praiseworthy shricked gently, for she was too wen- 


teel to emit a genuine scream. ‘The confusion 


around of horses, ¢ 


its, teams, chatses all mixed 
up, the drivers quarreling and swearing nearly 
confounded the Squire, and he saw that all his pres. 


“mind was ne 


ence 6 cessury to be called into exer. 

Cise The big trunk was taken on board, the 

Squire helped Magyy out, Thomas jumping out left 

Praiscworthy to the gallant attention of a cab rene 
' 

tlheman who landed her safely upon the ground. 


The Squire now gave the reins to Bill and leaving 
g 


© his wife and daughter under ‘Thomas’ two arms, 
© ? he led the horses a Hittle ways from the scene of up- 
© -¢ ; ¢ } , 
roar and confasion about him, gave Bill a score of 
M , n about keeping the colt: eool, and then let 
je shun go. Bill was a good whip and manaved the 
Ss 1 } | » ti . 
ve hie swell, so that when the Squire suw them well 
8+ -; = 
( ~<a ad 
we - *e 
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off the wharf, he felt that there was little danger 


but that he would arrive out home safely. 

“ Bless me, Maggy, I’ve kept my lung whip with 
me. I ort to given it to Bill?” said the Squire as 
he came back to his family. “ Well, its too late 
to holler at him! Hear that bell!” 

* It’s for mectin’, ant it ?” 


“ No, its for partin’, Maggy ;” 


responded the 
Squire, who never !et slip an occasion of having 
his joke.‘ It means the boat is goin’ in a minit ?” 

** Allaboard! All ashore !” shouted a loud voice 
from the gangway. ‘* Come, mister, the plank is 
waitin!” This was addressed to the Squire by a 
man in a red shirt and tarry trowsers. 

“ Where’s ny carpet-bag, wile?” asked the 
Squire in a hurry. 

* Aboard, sir! Baggage all aboard, sir!” 

“ ‘Trunk too?” 

“I sced a lank chap with one eye take it in- 
side, father!” said ‘Thomas. 

“So did I!” responded Praiseworthy with em. 
phasis. 

** Then lets go in,” said the Squire pushing for- 
ward to the plank over which persons were cross- 
ing and recrossing in great haste. ‘“ ‘Take care, 
Maggy, there’s water on both sides! Look sharp 


Tummus! 


Bless me how the plank bends.” 

* We dont have such fat fellows every day,” an. 
swered a waggivh looking * hand” in a red tarpau- 
lin, round the top of which was painted in white 
letters, ** No monopoly.” 

“Dont you, Mr. Nopoly! You ought to have 
the strongest boards for any body as must come.” 

A loud stern voice interrupts him. Ile just 
saves his heels. 

* Stand out o’ the way o’ the plank! Haul in- 
board ! Cast off the hawser, there forward! T'in- 
khle, tinkle, tinkle! Give her a back turn! Splash, 
splash, dash ! Fase her gently, steady ! Goahead! 
Fizz, fizz, fizz ! Splash! Pat—pat—pat ! Ruttle- 
tebang ! rattle, rattle, rattle-te-bang, goes the ma- 


chinery. Thampand goone! Thumpand gotwo! 


Thump and go one! thump and go two. Some 
heavier portion of the engine then seemed to be 
tumbling down stairs, and with a confused dashing 
and rattling and thurmping and ceascless splashing 
the luge noisy steamer plunges along on her way 
with three hundred passengers distributed about her 
decks, no one in his place, and every one ignorant 
where it is. 

The Squire stood with his wife on one arm and 
a strange sickly looking woman in an old faded 
straw and a 


sorry shawl hanging on the other 


which she had seized upon in her bewilderment 


and fright at feeling the boat tip, and hearing such 


strange sounds. ‘The Squire was good-natured 
and instead of shaking her off, said kindly, 

* Dont be afraid, marm! we are all safe.” 

“ Tt is a dreadful place for a poor body to be in,” 
she said meckly and gratefully for his attention. 

* Yes, itis enough to bother any hody’s head 
out of all mother wit! Look out, Magey that 
trunk on that man’s head like to hit yours. Kee p 
out o° the w ay o’ that long pole, ‘Tummus, it ‘ll go 
right through you.” 

“* Dear me!” cjaculated Maggy,“ people don’t 
seem to think other folks is alive 
Did people It is more 


than T ever seed in our tneetin’-hus, 


or can be kille d. 


ever! what a mess o' 
Pete r, to hear 
the Fourth o’ July oration.” 

“ T wonder how many they be!" said the Squire 


“ [ve seen most as many in town meetin’ down to 
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‘Gusta; but there want no women amongem ! 


’ . . / 
Here’s more women and babies than any thing J 


else. Bless me, we ant goin to tip over [ hope!” 
cried the Squire suddenly catching at one of the pil- 
lars that supported the upper deck, and looking pale. 

* Stand on the other side, and trim the boat !” 
shouted the mate from the wheelhouse. 

Ilcre was a very general rush to the starboard, 
amid which ‘Thomas was knocked down and run 
over, and Praiseworthy found herself jammed up 
among half a dozen gentleman in new blue coats 
and valencia vests. Dame Maggy’s pink hat bent 
all out of shape, and the Squires’ corn was nearly 
crushed. ‘Thomas picked himself up and found 
Praiseworthy in great indignation at such ungen- 
tecl proceedings, and taking her under his arm, 
and * darnin’ all steam-boatsto natur’ he sought 
his father and mother. He found the fat Squire 
engaged in assaying to bend again into a graceful 
arch the frontof Magay’s bonnet, who stood quietly 
before him while he kindly repaired the accident. 
Atthis moment a person who stood near seeing, 
the respectable appearance of the quartette, polits ly 
offered to show them on deck where they could be 
seated and at the same time see the secnery of the 
beautiful 


the boat was swiftly 


thanked 


river down which 


steaming her way. ‘The Squire him and 


followed hin up the steep stairs tothe upper deck 


ya” ‘er 
Phomas and Praiseworthy in the rear. They 
were accommodated with seats, and the Squire, 


who had got himself into quite a hard bi 
spired, felt great- 


athing 
heat with the events that had tra 
ly relieved. 

“This is somethin’ like, Margy !” 


ae 3, thatit is. LT mnever saw sucha ecrowd, 


and was in such a run pus as is down stars ? | 
don’t see where all thes people ean be coin’ to. 
And then so many babies and women! Where's 
that sickly woman Peter, that cot on to your arm ?” 

** Bless ine? T lost her in the rush! | hope she 


wasn't kill at’ 
* Poor thing ! This 


as are strong chnough to look out fer the sely 


ant no pl ice 


6 It’s just like a house o’ fire, faather!’ observed 


* "Tummus,” who had a remarkable talent at broad, 
down-cast pronunciation, though the Squire and 
his good mother had rather @& genteel style, bating 
afew words of pure Kennel lect; while Mis 
Praise worthy Was qiite s refined saif sh had 


ritated the best Boston folks, at least this was the 
opinion of Dolly, the dairy maid, and of Bill, au- 


thorities, to be entitled to respect n such n 


| itters. 


“ I’ve saw a house o’ fire once when I were down 


li 


to "Gusta, and it w is JUS ich a fuss and noise, and 


lot ’ i ' 
ts 0 folks as is on this ere stea 


all natur’s that?” 

This cxaclamation was caused by a sudden ex- 
plosion of steam from the ese ipe-pi] 

TT hi pes we ant goin’ to bust,” said. the “qu re 
to a dandy who stood near. 

“"That’s the steamboat sneezing sir!” answered 
the your gentleman with a wink, to another of 
the sume kind of thelt-sty ipeentry; two lasiion- 
able Boston barbers on a to of pi 1 

“It aint alive!” re mded, or rather asserted, 
"Thomas, as if the ubjcet was however, one of that 
nature whielh melt a t of doubt 

“* Dine d ny ding ~ noe '"? 

‘© What's that 2” excl ah oa 

“ All , \ t paid pass 
pease call at the jeu ee | s / 
done-bell 1" 

. 
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| “ What short gentleman is that? and what does 
iN he say?” inquired the Squire of the dandy, who 
, was “ looking eyes” at Praiseworthy, who blushed 
and seemed to be very much pleased at the notice 
of two such genteel fellows, 


~- 


; * That is the sexton, sir! He is ringing the bell 
} for meeting,” answered the young man, who 
> thought the honest Sguire a fair subject for a quiz. 
But the Squire had common sense, and so looking 
} askance at the young fellow he said, significantly 
} grasping his whip. 

“ My young sir, I don’t hold this long whip in 
; my hand for nothin’? 1 bought it to wiip horses 
} with, and I guess it'll answer jist as well for pup- 
{ pies!” 
*« The old curmudgeon ! I'd like to sce him strike 
us, wouldn't you, Dick !” grumbled the discoinfited © 
} young buck to his fellow as they locked arms, and 
| slid, with due cc lerity, out of reach of the Squire's 


long lash. 
‘Tummus, who had some faint perception that 
} they were rude to his father, began to tarn back 
his cuffs and spit upon hishands, which not a little 
quickened their retreat ; for they did not at all like 
the looks of his strong shoulders and huge fists. 
The passage down the river past the beautiful 
towns and villas and pleas wit farms, was very de- 
lightful, and as our party got a little more used 


to their novel situation, they enjoyed themselves 


{ vastly. 
The Squire made known his admiration of all 
he saw, in loud, hearty tones, and Macey smilingly 


enjoyed everythine., The SUire exunimned every 
farm with a eritical eye, and particularly noticed 
the cattle: but] ve the p ce in each « ( 
to those bighe’ yp tae river, Atsix the boat left 
B +} ‘ ae Herere ; 

PATI. Ulk i 1 thi Page iN pits ers, and My 
an hour afterwards shi is being cradled upon the 


billows. ‘There was now visible 


rgreat change in 


the faces of most or ira. Th squire became 
pale and held firmly to the bulwarks. ‘Thomas 
complained of | sick at his stomach and all- 
fired squa by Miss Praiseworthy leancd her fore- 
head on h hi tnd remarked entimentaily, that 
¢ was “ex dinely dizzy,” while dame Magey 
i she fe ) | rish and guessed she'd 

5 i tt rd mv ta woo i 
But to wish and to execute were very different 
matter 7 Squire had no sooner let go the bul- 
wark stanchion than he went realing to leeward, 


upsetting a little boy and rolling bodily into the lap 
of two old maids who were suc king oranges to keep 
the sea-sickness off— The mak lens screamed, as 
well they 1 ht, forthe Squire weighed two hun- 
dred and cighty-four ; Maggy sh eked, for she 


’ 
| cter 


nately a counter roll of the vessel pitched him back 


thoueh she should never see again; but fortu- 


inand brought him up onee more with both 
i t thy hia x the staneheon. 
© 7 never'll tue this one-sided floor, Mag- 
vy. fo that are stair-e e as lon 1 l live! Ilere, 
Cap'n!" he ealled out to the ste rd who at that 
oe up mi oT his bell rl ered, 
"Them in as Wants s plea ro to 
{ ( ( t 1 ck't : 
| Chapt ! nN 14 ™ ré 
I 
? inl tremit M y held rut the 
4 r rthy h old of thera er and 
* « ' 
I ( i 1 1 _ es Couat-tal It W l 
1 ) j oO ‘ t help sym- 
" SB ee 
/ t tin thie Ss who had to hold up all 
\ : , 
Vv iu t ) I il l ] wave ecied to roll 
cy 
~s . ‘ 
~@a = « 
wt Nee. -e 
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higher and heavier, and the vessel tossed like a 
feather. 

“Cap'n! can’t it keep still? I wish they’d stop 
her !” exclaimed the Squire. “ Maggy, I wish I 
was home !” 


} 
} 
? 
} 


But Maggy only groaned, for she feared to open 
her mouth. ‘The steward kindly offered his aid, 
and helped the two ladies, one at a time, to the 
gangway, but the Squire, finding he could not fol- 
low unless he crept, took to his hands and knees, 


aud accomplished the feat in safety, wondering 


what the minister and schoolmaster would say if 
they saw him thus involuntary playing at bull-frog. 
Thomas by holding on round the guards of the 
deck, managed to get at the steps, but as he fol- 
lowed his father down a lee lurch sent hin head ; 
first upon the Squire’s broad back, and down they 
came together, the Squire uppermost. But we 
will not delay to describe the horrors of that night. 

Poor dame Maggy ! she wondered as she lay in 
her narrow birth underneath Praiseworthy, with 
cascading all around her and above her, with groans | 


”? 


” 
“ ohs! ! 


and ** oh, dears!” and “ oh, dear mes!” 
uttered in every key of feminine suffering ; with | 
babies yelling as if frightened out of their wits, chil. | 
dren bawling, pale and horror-stricken, night-cap- 
ped visages peering out between white curtains, 
with the smells and sights and indescribable sounds, | 
the noise of the laboring engine, the thunder of the 4 
dashing of the billows, and the uneasy, dreadful, 
heart-sickening motion of the steamer, she wonder- ! 
ed whether the “ bad place” was worse ; for her 
part she felt it could not be. She was anxious too 
about the Squire, and Thomas, who had been for- 
bidden adiission there among the white night-gowns 
indeed to have walked across the ** ladies’ cabin” 
would have been impossible. It was carpeted with 
the gentle sex, cach looking wofully bilious. 

The Squire, by the aid of a cabin boy, got to the 
lower cabin, and found his birth, while Thomas, 
unable to follow, stretched neg length upon 
a row of trunks, and began to use, With great skill, 
considering it was the first time he ever tried it, 
Neptune’s Patent Involuntary Stomach Pamp. 

‘The poor Squire would have crawled into his 
birth with his boots on, but the steward pulled them 
off for him and said he should have them in the 
The Squire felt as if he didn’t care 
“ He felt,” 


as he afterwards expressed it, “ dreadful sick! I 


morning. 
whether he saw the morning or not. 
thought my innards would coine up for sartain ! and 
then sich aretchin’ as there was allaround ! It was 
nothin’ but splashin’ and pourin’! It was the sol- 
enmest night Lever spent ! Then the vessel roll’d 
so | had to hold on with both hands to keep from 
rollin’ out and killin’ some folks as was layin’ on 
It seemed as if it was a puk- 


be a scholard ! IT hope's 


the floor under me. 


in’ schule and I'd conie to 
} 


never to see the Inside o’ a steamboat again nor the 


outside nuther for the very sight o’ the black fun- 
nel rnakes me feel kind o° squeamish-like !” 


Squire did, indeed, have «a dreadful 


| 


poor 
He | 


couldn't he Ip it. 


nicht. iv and sighed, and looked as if he 
‘Towards morning he fell asleep 
from exhaustion. At length a bell ringing through 


He was surprised to 


ardly 


the cabin, roused him up. 
find that the vessel was steady and could h 


credit his senses. ‘Shere was a general movement 


to ris and hue follows d it, though fecling as af he 
had been boiled and stewed alfterw irds Ile had 
much ade to find his boots and coat, and much more 


trouble in getting his hat, which he hardly recog- 


83 
nized after finding it under the table, it being mere 
than one half covered with a substance that resem- 
bled custard, but which after his experience of the 
night, he could not get himself to believe that it 
was.—His new coat was similarly marked, while 
his trowsers were covered with long lint of the 
blanket he had slept in. But he, by and by, got 
things to rights by the aid of a kind passenger or 
two, who pitied his misfortunes, and went on deck. 
Here Thomas was found by him, seated upon a 
trunk in his stocking feet, and looking as if he had 
in one night, gone through six-months sickness with 
consumption. He was complaining that some 
thief had stolen his shoes, which the boct black, 
not to be cheated of his dues, had taken froin his 
fect, as he saw him stretched upon the trank, too 
seasick to resist. 


* Ant these ’um ?” 


asked the boot boy coming 
up, and showing hima shining pair of stout cow- 
hides. 

** Yes,” answered Thomas after some hesitation, 


for they were so disguised by Day & Martin, he 


did not at first recognize them. ‘* Let me have 
em!” 

* Fourpence, sir!” said the boy thrusting out 
his hand. 

* For what ?” 

* For polishing !” 

“T didn’t ax yer to !” 


“Tt’s the custom! Fork over country !” 


* You shan't have a cent. Ul take you up for 
stealin’ *em if you ax ine agen!’ 

Here a crowd of passengers rushing to the other 
k to vet the Cast! 


rated the parties, and the S juire took ‘Toin under 


side of the de a view of » SCpia- 
his wing, and went to see how it lad 
Magy, and to tell hn 
the 


fared with 


r Boston was in sight. 


bo itr 


and 


into rush on shore, as if they 


In a little while iwched the wharf 


the passengers beg j 
expected that Boston, was going to leave, and thi y 
must get on the wharf in time. 

* Carriage sir?” inquired a haekman coming up 
to the Squire, who, with Magyy on Ins arm, and 
Tom and Praiseworthy standing behind them, 
‘Tom's foot on the recovered trunk, was standing 
near the yangway. 

“ Flow ?” interrogated the Squire. 

“Take a couch up town sir?” 

“ Yes faather ride! mterposed Thomas. “ We 
must do the gentcel up to Bosting !’ 
“ By all means ride, dear pa!” exclaimed 
Praiseworthy. 

* Certainly, friend! certainly, Pll take a coach !” 
answered the Squire. 


Where 
he had shut thein in. 


do you go?” enguired coachee, after 


“Tm goin’ to put up at the Marlboro’ tavern, 
friend! Do you know where it ts?” 


“& Yes. 


whip,” answered the hackman, as his professional 


I'll have you there in the erack of a 


eye lighted upon the noblelooking whip which the 


Squire held in his left hand. 


Who shall deseribe the wonder and amazement, 


and continual surprise of dame Maggy and the 


rest, at the olnects which met their eyes as they 


rode up. ‘The ships at the wharves, the long lines 


i ' 


of lofty 


stores, the crowded streets, the yriere 
side-walks, the bustle, the hurrying. th i i: 
way, that Way and every wuy ol the citizens, mad 
above all the deaflen roaretti por 
pavements. ‘The beauty of 1 Nie bu 


of the windows ol the jewe! 


the clevane 
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splendid carriages, and the gay, well-dressed crowds 
filled their minds with wonder and curiosity. Dame 
Maggy felt as if she wanted a hundred pairs of 
eyes to sce all that offered itself to her bewildered 
sight. ‘The Squire used both his without winking.— 
He knew there were a great many people in the 
world but he did not believe there were half so 
many as he now saw in the streets. 

“TI guess meetin’s jist out!” remarked Mr. 
Thomas. 

“ Tt ant Sunday, child,” observed his mother 
“* It’s some muster day !” 

“T reckon there’s been a town-meeting,” said 
the Squire. “ There's a power o’ people Maggy !” 

“Faather ant that are steeple all-fired high!” 
ejaculated ‘Thomas, pointing to the Old South. 

“Oh, mother, mother! Look! How splendid! 
Only see the gold and diamonds !” screamed Praise- 
worthy, getting a full view of Wood’s magnificent 
show-window of jewelry. 

““ 1 don’t see how all these carts and lookin’ 
chaises get through this here narrow road,” said 
Maggy, “ without hittin’ or gettin’ tangled up all 
inasnarl. Oh, what a place this Boston is !” 

At Jength our party arrived at the Hotel to 
which they had been recommended by some one 
of their neighbors who had been to Boston to buy 
goods.—Hlere they were politely received by mine 
host, and showed rooms “ pretty well up and ray- 
ther small,” as the Squire described them when he 
got home. The first thing after unlocking the 
trunk and dressing in their best that the Squire did, 
was to ask where the merchant lived who had 
bought wool of him; and off he went to find hii, 
accompanied by a servant. ‘The merchant was 
glad to see him and promised to come and call on 
him and show him the city in the afternoon, and 
have his family to his house to tea. The Squire 
was delighted with liis reecption and returned to the 
hotel, though he lost his way and his wits more 
than once, but by inquiring every few rods for the 
“ Marlberry Tavern” he at length regained it in 
safety. 

It would require a volume instead of a newspa- 
per story to follow our party through all their ad. 
ventures in the great city. Country people, unac- 
customed to a city, are expected to fall into imnu- 
merable crrors and mistakes, and to doa_ great 
many things that they would not have done had 
they been better acquainted with city customs. 
All the blunders that were ever made by any well- 
meaning, honest country-folk some one of our 
quartette during their weeks’ sojourn in Boston, 
perpetrated.— They were laughed at a dozen Umes 
a day by the city folks, who thought them very 
simple quizzable people ; but we have seen the 
Squire and good Maggy “ at home’ and know 
that they are very respectable, sensible persons hold- 
ing high consideration among their neighbours, 
and independent of the world. We know that those 
who laughed at the Squire and his wife, because 
they mounted the steps of a house when they found 
they were jostled on the crowded side-walks, * to 
wait till the folks, should all get by,” such persons 
would have respected and honored them, had they 
met them in their native place. Now the Squire 
and Maggy, Thomas and Praiseworthy, who were 
their shadows, went toa sleight of hand exhibition in 
the Melodeon. 
clapping and stamping with applause at some feat 


The 


As they went in the audience were 


which had just been performed. Squire 
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thought it was in honor of himself, for he had been 


applauded in town-meetings when sometimes he 
would make a good hit at a speech and hereupon 
he bowed very low to the audience and whispered 
to Maggy to make her best curtesy. At this ap- 
plause became uproar; and still the Squire bowed 
more and more, ‘Thomas and Praiseworthy follow- 
ing suit; and if the door-keeper had not politely es- 
corted them to seat the house would have come 
down. At table the first day the Squire insisted 
on making the waiter standing behind him, take 
his chair while he went off for another ; but Praise. 
worthy, catching him by the button, and whisper- 
ed in his ear and he sat down blushing. ‘The nap- 
kin at his plate he handed to a lady opposite say- 
ing “ Marm I guess this is your handkerchief!” 
He got nearly killed by running to a fire and work- 
ing at the brake with engine men. He went to 
visit the theatre in the day-time and the waggish 
ticket-seller understanding his wish and seeing that 
he was serious, took his dollar for the quartette 


and aduiitted “6 


them. Sich a dark, great, cold 


big barn I never sce,” remarked the Squire to the 


schoolmaster at home. “ It wan't half so hand- 


some as the old corner meetin’ hus and there wan't 
nothin’ to be scen no more than in a cellar or gar- 
ret.* I don’t see what folks vo there for!” 

From the Theatre they visited Oak Hall. This 
place the Squire had heard a great deal of and next 


to the museum (at which he hud a most entertain- 


ing visit) he had resolved to go to see it as soon as 


he got to Boston. ‘Thomas, also, felt a great desire 
to see this cclebrated Hall whose advertisements 


have enriched editors and whose employers are 
found all over New Englaud and are nunibered by 
ls. So they found themselves opposite to 
it anda polite gentlemen seeing them staring, invit- 
ed 


thousanc 
them in. Sicha power of clothin’, coats, trow- 
sers’ waistcoats, | never see afore in one place and 
never expect to sce agen,’ said the Squire as he 
recounted hiMiMsit to the village tailor, Mr. Simon 
Shears. “ ‘There was more than a dozen diilerent 
rooms up stairs’ and dowi stairs’ and if there was 


one there was fifty smart nice chaps to get every 


thing and show to you; and if don’t buy nothin’ 
they are jist as civilas if youdid. Lbought a 
Waistcoat for ‘Thomas and a neckerchief for myself; 
and the things were so cheap t should say itwould 
be better for Mr. Simmonds to give em all away 
and to save rent and clark-hire! L found I could 
hav got the suit you made me one hall cheaper and 
Boston style at that! ‘Tuminus says he incans to 
get his weddin-suit made there for sarts a 

From Oak lal! the fan ily party took a ¢ ib and 
went to the Navy yard and Bunker Loll and at 
these places their curio ity Was h ghily wratified. 
Dame Maggy was terrified at the huge guus and 
the Squire amazed at the size of the ships of war ; 
while Praiseworthy fell in love with the middies and 
Thomas knocked a sailor down for ecailing him 
“ green 3” a term the signification of which he was 
innocently ignorant when he reached De n, but 
which he had since so often heard applied to him 
that he understood it pert: tly. 

After a weeks visit to Boston during which the 
66 shay” was duly bought and shipped, the Squire 
having a living remembrance of his night at sea, 
resolved to return home by railroad and stage ; and 
after ten days absence safely arrived at home in lis 
native place one sunny aiternoon. The 
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heard of his approach and running to the meeting- 
house set the bell to ringing. Every body thought 
it was fire, when they listened and found it didn’t 
set; but when it turned out to be a jubilate for the 
Squire’s return they were all quite as much elated 
as if there had been a fire in reality ; and all the 
little boys declared that “ it was jist as good as a 
fire.” 

We have not space to recount the glad events 
that followed his return—the visit of the minister, 
the school-master, the deacon and his wife the two 
store-keepers ladies who had sent for little purchases 
and all the village in fine. ‘That evening the Squire 
house had open doors and cider flowed freely ; 
while to increase the general hilariousness, Bill aid- 
ed by a score of boys piled a great mountain of 
shavings and straw on a hill south of the house 
and sit it on fire illuminating the whole village and 
casting its merry light a mile around. 

Dame Maggy liked never to have done recount- 
ing her visit to Boston. She became an oracle in 
the neighborhood and her respect was added to the 
universal love hitherto felt towards her.  Praise- 
worthy came home in a new-style Boston hat, and 
appeared the next Sabbath at church in a bishop, 
to the great scandal of the modest dames it being 
the first tournure ever seen displayed in the quiet 
village. Praiseworthy became the glass of fashion 
for all other young ladies and wheat bran rose in 
price twenty five per cent and in two month after 
the Squires return there was no church without a 


! The Squire 


bishop in the village—nor pew either 
chaise at length came and was the admiration of 
every body particulary the minister who having a 
“shay” huuself was of course a judge in such 
latters. 


* But after all,” said Maggy whenever she 


would close her narrative of her Boston visit “ but 


ne.” 


after all give me h 
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Our little city has long been noted for its pretty 
cirts and tall women, for its cross bachelors and active 
old tonids—but think not Barry Gray speaks of old 
maids in derision; no! Barry, loves old maids; he 
respects old maids, loves and respects them more 
than hl 


does the pretty gils. Barry’s heart warms 


towards them; a kindler tone comes over his voice 
when he speaks to them, for he knows not how 
many | hted hop Ss mlay have been theirs; how 
many lo nd dreary hours they may have passed ; 
norhow little of sclf has influenced their lives. 


Hearts that have been overflowing with love have 
been rudcly trampled upon, like the wild wood flow- 
ers beneath our feet, their perfume spreading no 


farther than their tendrils reached ; dying where 


th | lone and unknown, Yet years 
have not blotted out from those hearts, their first 
love, look mit now as a dream, a beautiful 
vision, but hh they still cherish in the depths 
and silence of their own hearts; the one oasis in 


in their solitary chamber, lone 


und forgotten, the remembrance of the love of their 
outh t | before them and with a kindly sad- ‘ 
dened feeling they move on their peaceful way for- 
nd loving still Could we read the words 
traced on the tablets of these antiquated hearts, w 
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would respect if we did not love, many of those 
\, whom we now call “ old maids.” 


But I hear Kate’s voice, so good bye to anything 
like seriousness. Rap, rap, at my door. 
if you don’t leave those musty old books to them- 
selves, and cease writing, I wont speak a single 
word to you all day.” 
She little thinks what a pleasant thing that 
would be to me. ‘“ Yes, yes, Kate, I’m only wri- 
ting to an old chum of mine and am near the close.” 


‘“* Barry, 


What an equivocation that is, but I cant help it, to 
i be thus provokingly disturbed by a sister, had it 
’ been a cousin I had been delighted, for I think as 
the old song says, 
You may have sisters, by the dozen, Tom ; 
But a cousin, isa ditferent thing. 
But here am I seated in a snug little room, in a 
softly cushioned chair, a fine fire in the grate, lend- 


ing a pleasant heat, plenty of choice segars at hand, 
and if any of those witty young lawyers, whom we 
have in our little city, should chance to drop in, 
why perhaps Barry might find some of the rosy 
red—all my books and papers around me, and I 
writing so “ beautifully” as the young ladies say, 
to be thus disturbed, is enough to make one wish 
his sister—married, though I suppose Kate would 
be delighted at that. 
“Barry, Pin going out, and I'll tell her what an 
But 


’ 


Tap, tap, again at the door. 


old bachelor you are.” “ Av revoir, Kate. 
I wonder who “ her” is, there are very many “ hers’ 
in our little city, and Barry Gray knows most of 
them: he has often heard their voices of music, lis- 
tened to their merry laughter, studied the color of 
their eyes, watched the blush flitting o’er their 
cheeks, has many a ringlets curl of dark to sunny 
hue inkeeping, has elasped full oft their hands and 
pressed their rosy lips. ‘Then is it strange that 
Barry knows not which is‘ her”’—that years have 
glided on and he has not yet found “ her’—that 
among all these maidens in our little city, gossips 
though they be, Barry, has come off heart-whole? 
"Tis strange, if true. 

But—yentle maidens, think you not, that Barry 
should say pleasant words of Christmas and New- 
Year: those heart openers, and hand joiners, those 
days bringing wood cheer and festivity, where roast 


turkies and mince pies grace the board: and droll 
stories and me ry iokes come bubbling up fro in the 
fountains of fun, with the wine, when Christmas 
earols and New-Year songs are heard in every 
home and bright eyes and happy smiles from those 
Oh! these 
! 


we love, greet us. are joyous days 


‘ 


without which hie ‘come ieed, and life 


would be but a frozen time at the best; and then 
that of calling on 


What a glorious custom 1 
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hands and wish them happiness through the coming 


our 


friends on ear’s, when we rasp their 


as 


we feel that we are bound by another link 


an Ciod bless,”’ 


year, 
closer to their hearts. as * Yankee 
Doodle” 
prayers go up instead of rockets, and bonbons t tke 
thi 


quent orators is 


says, “this social fourth ef Jaly, when 


place of chinese era ‘-kers—when your most clo- 


1 peur of sw et eyes, sparkling wel- 


around § thi 


come and love 
of h me.” 
llow m 


, how many joyous grectings waited him, or 


any pleasant ealls it was Barry's care to 
wiltly ye d the hours he will not att nipt to 

At one place he was asked if he knew who 
(iray was—for they (the young gossips) felt 
rtodoin 


; but Mary thought it was 
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Mr. E while Lucy was sure it was Mr. I 
but each agreed that Barry Gray was a great ego. 
tist. So Barry bowed and assented. In the eve- 
ning worn out and wearied as he was, Barry witha 
fair maiden by his side, went toa gay party, where 
were “fair women and—witty men!” and the 
dance, the song, and the merry laugh sped the hours 
on in beauty. All the good sayings and witty 
speeches of the day were brought together and me- 
ted out to listening ears by the gay groups around 
the room, till Barry forgot all sense of weariness 
and knew only the voice of pleasure and the pre- 
senthour. Among the merry maidens whose laugh 
was most joyous and full of soul, was Kate Gray, 
who with her friend Lucy, whom by the by Barry 
half imagines is “ her,” was the centre of a group 
of fairest beings whose tongues, God bless them, 
went like mill clappers, yet so musical withal that 
one must listen. But towards midnight our pleas- 
ure-party sought their homes, and as Barry passed 
down the long street, he paused for a few moments 
near the stone tower of the church; ashe stood he 
saw circling around the tower, in the bright moon- 
light, the guardian spirits of the small city, every 
household hearth sent its home spirit, some were 
known as Love, others Joy, Kindness, Affection, 
Goodwill, Happiness, and many dear and grateful 
titles. ‘Then the quecn whose throne was in the 
old church bell, where she had sadly tolled the old 
year out, and merrily sung the new once in, touched 
with her moonbeam wand, the hoycring spirits, giv- 
ing them many gifts to be distributed during the 
new year, from the hearthstone, among those they 
guarded ; then the spirits bowed their heads and 
words of grateful prayer rose like incense from a 
censor trembling up to heaven's gates, and the 
The 
bell tolled one, and buzzing wines were heard in 
the still air, as the 


sinall city for the coming year was blessed. 


silent spirits 


pirits of good, hurried to 


every home in the small city, and Barry when he 
laid him down that night, knew that there were 
kindly spirits watching round his couch and his 


sleep was quict and sweeter for that vision 
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BRISTOL. 
No. ll. 
Bristol—nanppenrance—History and ¢ uity— lral 
Church of St. Mary Redelit—lreedom of City, &e. 
Brisron of late years has made tts name known 


on the American Continent, by the splendid steam 
ships which have been built in this eity, by the 
Great Western Steam Navica 


one of which, the Great W« 


tion Company, and 


i 


stern, nay have said 
to have solved the problem of Wansatlintic Steam 
Navigation. 

Bristol is a very ancient city, and bears in its 


public buildings, and churches, the ap 


warance o 
| 
great age, although it inay partly be caused by 
that darkened dingy hue which the buildings in all 
manufacturing cities of England, acquire trom 
great quantities of bituminous coal which is u 


la beholding Bristol at some distance, the 
of trade 


From twenty to thirty sugar houses, with sulphur, 


and commerce are instantly 


vitrol and coal works; brass and iron foundries, 
distilleri sand ola Ss 72o0u . oe t tu tly 
work. Its imu iense fo rt carried on to 
every part of the known d 
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Bristol is situated on the Avon, a very winding 
river, about 7 miles from the mouth. According 
to some antiquarian writers, this city was founded 
by Brennus, the supposed first king of the Britons, 
about 330 years before the Christian era; an } 
opinion which has derived some support from the ; 
appearance of ancient statute, said to be those of } 
Brennus and his brother Belingus on the south side } 
of St. John’s Gate. Gildas a British monk of the | 
6th century, mentions Brito in his list of eminent 
British cities, in the year 430. 

Little mention is made in history of the present 
city, earlier than 1063 when Harold set sail “ from 
Bristow” since called Bristol with a fleet to reduce 
Wales. As an instance of the tenacity with 
which old names are adhered to in England, we } 
may cite that the city is still called by the name 
of * Bristow” by the country people in the adjoining { 
county of Gloucestershire. 


perhaps fourth only to London. ‘The vicinity of 


As a place of trade and commerce, Bristol is 

} 

the Severn and the situation of the town, give ita 3 
facility of communication of which few other cities 
can buast. 
‘The Cathedral situated on College Green, was 3 
originally the collegiate church of the monastery ; 
of St. Augustine, founded by Robert Fitz Harding ; 
about 1460 as a priory of black canons. ‘The win- : 
dows at each end of the side aisles are said to have 
been presented by the celebrated Nell Gwynne. 
The great east window is of ancient stained glass 
and, the side aisle window of enamelled glass repre. ; 


senting various subjects in Scripture History. In 3 
the north aisle wall is a knight under a singular 3 
arch, of which there are some other, about the 3 

} 


When this arch was $ 
the lid of the 
found wrapped 


church called monk’s cowls. 
opened some years ago, on lifting 
collin, the body of the knight was 
bac 


The chureh of St. Mary Redeliff “ justly the 


in a of horse hair inelosed in leather. 1 
pride because it is the chief architectural beauty 
of Bristol,” stands without the city walls; the 
ascent to it is by a noble flight of steps, and the 
whole building exhibits one of the finest specimens 
of 


ornamented Gothic architecture, this county 


can boast. It was becun in 1294 by Simon de 
Burton, Mayor of Bristol, and was not completed, 
ull eighty years afterwards. 

A wealthy merchant of the town of Bristol, of 
the name of Wm. Canning, was one of the founders 


of this chureh, and in the chapel of the south cross 


are the tombs of hin and his wife. ‘Their effigies 
in full proportion, are extended on an altar tomb, 


! } 
anchly carved ¢ 


under mopy of freestone. ‘The 
inscription over the tomb is “ Mr. William Caning 
ye rien st marchant of ye towne of Bri tow, after- 
wards chosen 5 times, mayor of ye said towne, for 


ve cood of ye commonwealth of ve same. Ile was 


in order of Priesthood 7 yrs. and afterwards deane 


of Westbury 1474. Which 


said William did build within the said town a 


, and died 7th Novem. 


1 


college. (which his eanons) and the said William 
did maintain,” &e; after follows a list of ships, 
i lent to the King by him, for an expe- 
dit This old chureh « the Knight ‘Templar, 
is fast ng to decay, and they are now engaged 
in repairin Aton ' the remnants of antiquity ? 
In the intern 1 ancient suit of armor, and ‘i? 
_ 
) me tt lich are moth caten, and | 
CON j i « Se 
The 1¢ ( inccted with the par- / 
| enta us city; the freemen 
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are such by birth, freehuld, servitude, purchase, 
\) donation, or “‘ by marrying a freeman’s daughter.” 
This last singular privilege, itissaid was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth, as an encouragement of mat- 
rimony. 

Among the passing sights in the city, I must not 
omit mention of the figure of a drove of Blumenbach 
embryo men, yclept swine, who being interrupted in 
their passage through the street, went with one accord 
into a fine drapery, or dry goods store, and quietly 


os 
ee 


sat down in various groups, uttering grunts of 
selfcomplacency. ‘The scene was very ludicrous— 
the agitated and thunder-stricken looks of the driver, 
the terror of the shopmen and their customers, and 
the stoic imperturability of the swine, who thought 
(if they are capable of that so called mental process) 
they were arrived at their journey’send. J. C. 
Bristol, Eng. 1847. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PEDLER. 

Frep Griswotp was what might be called a 
speculating pedler. Born and brought up as he 
had been, in Connecticut—he possessed all that 
shrewd cunning and knowledge of mankind, so es- 
sential to one of his calling, and for which the 
Yankees are so celebrated. Ue knew his man at 
a glance, and could guess the kind of goods a man 
Ile was 
not, however, as the reader may suppose, a dealer 


would want by the looks of his premises. 


el 


in wooden nutmegs, tin ware, brass clocks, or any 
: thing of that nature, but a regular travelling mer- 
chant, with “ a little of everything,” froma paper 
i of pins to the most splendid broadcloth. 
He was a native of Connccticut,as we before 
stated, but he had emigrated to the western part of 
$ New-York, and settled town of C 4 





in the 


which place he made his head quarters, and from 
} whence he made excursions into Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Maryland, &c. He had followed the 
‘ profession from the age of fourteen, and his favorite 
policy was never to refuse any thing a man might 
{ offer in payment for goods, trusting to his own in. 
, genuity to dispose of the articles thus obtained to 
‘ advantage. He seldom lost money upon them. 
; At one time he was travelling with his load 
> through a new settlement in Ohio, and stopped his 
; team before a neat looking log house, whose owner 
was at work, putting together one of those substi. 
; tutes for a fence knownasa “ brush fence,” around 
; his garden. 
¢ “ Hallo, friend,” said Fred, “ do you wish to 
purchase anything to-day” 
“ Can't” said the man, pausing a moment, “ I 
* haven't any money—nothing to pay with.” 
$ “QO, never mind,” replied Fred, in his usual 
bland tone, “ I'll take most anything.” 
; The man saw he was determined to have a trade, 
and so in order to get rid of him, he said: “Well, 
, Sir, I am just building a piece of brush fenee, and 


if you'll take that I don’t know but we can trade.” 
“Oh, I'll take it if you'll keep it until I call for 
ab.” 
«© Oh, yes I'll 


at the accommodation of Fred, and trying to assiga 


do that,” said the man, surprised 


some reason for it in his own mind.—tHe finally 


® ’ 
ana 


* concluded that Fred had heard of him, and inten- 
\ ded doing him a favor; as he was really needy 


he determined {9 accept of it in the spirit in which 





it was offered. So a bargain was made for his 
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| fence, he received the goods and Fred took his note 


for the fence, to be delivered at sight. ‘Tho man 
paid a high price for his goods, but as long as he 
could pay in brush fence, he thought they were 
cheap enough at any price. 

Two or three years passed, and though Fred 
often called at the house did considerable trading, 
yet he never demanded payment on his note. In 
course of time, when the man began to prosper, he 
burned up his rude fence and substituted a neat 
picket in its place.—About two weeks after this 
was done, Fred came that way again and called. 

** Good morning, Mr. 
I have found a place where I can dispose of ;my 
fence to advantage, and have called for it.” The 
man saw he was caught ina trap, and as thre 
was no way to avoid it, he paid Fred the money, 
laughed heartily at the joke, and bade him good 
morning. 





,” said he on entering, 


Fred gained considerably by this. He not only 
made a fair profit on his merchandise, but secured 
the friendship and patronage of the man, and like- 
wise all the influence he could command in the 
neighborhood, which was considerable, to secure 
him the patsonage of others. 

Among Fred’s numerous friends was Judge 
Newton, who resided in the north part of Pennsyl- 
vania. Fred always made the Judge’s house his 
home when he travelled that part of the country. 
The Judge was a fine jovial old fellow, fond of a 
joke, and was always trying to get a joke upoa 
Fred whenever he stayed with him. 

One day sometimes in the year 183-, Fred was 
passing through and put up with him over night, 
In the morning he was determined to drive a trade 
of some kind with the Judge, offering in his usual 
way to take anything in payment. 

** Till tell you what I'll do,” said the Judge 
laughing, * I’ve got a first rate grind stone out in 
the yard, and if you will take that I will trade it 
out.” 

“ Very well,” said Fred, “ I'll take it; it’s just 
as good pay as I want.” 

They went out to the wagon, and the Judge trad- 
ed out his grindstone, which Fred loaded on his 
wagon and started. He had not gone far before 
he saw a customer and stopped his team. 

* Good morning, Squire. Want anything in 
my line this morning ?” 

* Well, don’t know, Fred,” replied he, in a ban- 
tering tone, “ got any grindstones ?” 

** Yes, sir, got a first rate article, just come out 
and look at it.” 

Now it happened that the man really did want 
a grindstone ; he was acquainted with Fred and 
spoke in the way he did because he had no idea 
that Fred had one. 

“I like the looks of that stone,” said he, after 
examining it, “ and as I want one very wuch, and 
you take anything in payment, Vil give you six 
the 
price,) provided you will take such property as I 


cents a pound for it, (four cents wa: regular 
turn out to you in payment.” 

* Certainly,” said Fred. “ I always do.” 

* Very well, how much does it weigh?” 

* Just forty-cight pounds,” said Fred as he pro- 
ceeded to unload it. 

“Now come with me, Fred,” said the squire, 
grinning 


when this was finshed, “ and get your 
pay.” 
Fred followed him to the stable. “ There,” 


he pointing to a bull calf about six weeks old, 


said 
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will pay for the stone.” 

“Very good, just as good pay as I want,” said 
Fred as he unfastened the calf and led him to his 
wagon. “ But stop a minute,” said he “ I shall 
be back this way in about two weeks and if you will 
keep him until then I will pay you for it.” 

* Oh, yes, U'll keep him for you,” said the squire 
laughing as Fred drove off, at the idea of having 
beat him. He supposed that Fred would never call 
for the calf, but he did not know his man. At the 
end of the time specified Fred returned, and when 
he called, the squire had nothing better for it than 
As it was now near 
As 
he alighted at the gate he was met with a hearty 
shake of the hand and a * How are you Fred? what 


to give him up his property. 
night, he concluded to put up with the Judge. 


did you do with your grindstone ? 
* Oh, I sold it in a day or two at a first rate profit, 
I tell you 
*“ Ah!” said the Judge in surprise, “* but what 


Got six cents a pound for it” 


> 


have you got there,” now for the first time noticing 
the calf. 

“ Oh,” said Fred indifferntly, “ that’sa calf I 
am taking to Col. Davis up our way. I got it of 
The Col. made 


me promise to fetch him one, and he seems to set 


Judge Brown over the mountains. 


great value on him, but for my part L consider it 
nothing but a common calf, not worth more than 
three dollars.” 

It might be as well to mention that this was 
about the time of the great excitement about impor- 
ted stock and that Judge Brown of whom Fred spoke 
was a man known to Judge Newton to be a heavy 
importer of foreign stock, particularly of the Dur. 
Newton had 


procure some of this stock but as it was at that 


ham. Judge often endeavoured to 


time very scarce and bore an exceedingly high price 


he had not been successful. His curiosity was at 
once aroused—and he became very anxious, alter 
he had examined it a little more closely to purchase it. 


said he 


musing, “and a very fine one at that, if you will 


* It’s one of the rerular Durham sure,” 


part with him I'll give you twenty-five dollars for 
him.” 

* Couldn't part with him for any such money, 
Col. 1 


cr ” 
get home. 


Davis is to give me seventy-live as soon as | 

* Well, you won't take him clear home with you 
and if youll let me have hun ll give 
dollars.” 


* No can't do it, I’ve dis ippointed the Col. two 


you filly 


or three tines already and he would not lke it if I 
should disappoint him again. 
- But,” said the Judge, now b coming anxious 


been over 


* you can tell him you have not tha 


mountains.” 


“I don’t know Judge,” said Fred, after a pause. 


*“ As you say, it’s some way home and will cost 
something to get him there, andif you will give 
me seve nty-five dollars I don't know but you tay 
take him.” 

The Judge was delighted with his pureha and 
paid red the moncy on the spot. As th y were 
taking the calfto the barn Pred remarked 

* Tsay Judge, I don’t see what there is about ¢ 
that calfthat makes hin worth more than any other. * f 
I belicve I can get as i iny such is L want for three f 
dollars.” ’ 

sed Perhaps you can,” answered the Jude , fl, 


a few years when they become more plenty.” 
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In the morning as Fred was about starting, he 


IH\ remarked, 
7 e 


“I hope when you have any more grindstones 
to sell you'll remember me.” 

“ ‘Thank you, I will,” said the Judge not exactly 
understanding what Fred was driving at. 

May be he didn’t! 

A few days after Fred was gone Squire B. of 
whom Fred had bought the calf was passing whe 
Newton called him to tell him that he had 
at last succceded in obtaining some of the far famed 
stock. ‘The Squire expressed a desire to see it and 
they proceeded to the barn. 


Judge 


“Is that the one ?” 


“ Yes.” 
** Who did you get him of ?” 
* Fred Griswold. I paid him seventy-five dol- 
lars for it.” 

‘The Squire burst into « loud laugh. 

ws Why Judge,” 


speak, * I sold him that calf only a short time ago 


said he, as soon as he could 


for a grindstone.” 

The Judge was perfectly astounded. He thought 
of it for a moment and then said—partly to himself 
and partly addressed to the Squire : 

* Yes—and I sold hun that grindstone—he has 
! He told me that the 
calf was not worth more than three dollars—don’t 


beat me at my own game 


say anything about it and you may have the calf 
and weleome.” 

The Judge went back to the house muttering 
 b-e-a.t,” 

Fred often called there after this but Judge 
Newton never reverted to the subject—neither did 
he ever wish to dispose of any more grindstones ! 

— + § to 
JUDGMENT, 

A racutty of which very few people have enough 
to discover that they want more. In forming a 
judgment of each other, the sexes usually proceed 
upon the falsest and most deceitful grounds. Ifa 
woman be struck by a man’s exterior, she invariably 
thinks well of his morals and his talenls: gain her 
love, and you secure her esteem; she judges of 
everything by the impression made upon herself, 
and in the credulity that prompts her to believe 
what she wishes, is easily led away by her confi- 
ding and affectionate nature. 


and 


Men, sexually speak- 


inc, are still more blind rash in their judgment, 


or, rather, intheirtotal wantof it. Ifthey are smit- 


ten by a pretty face, they inquire no further, and ask 


but one question—Will you have ne?) ‘They marry 


the face, of which the beauty is to last, perhaps, 


for one year only—at most for ten,—and they knew 


little or nothing of the mind with which they are 


to be associated until death. In balancing the re- 


‘motives of the sexes, the advantage is, as 


usual, all on the side of the females. Both are pre- 


Cipitate, and both wrong; but women are tmisled 


by their trust and affections, while men fall into 


the the same error from the influence of their pas- 


sand their 


S101) senses. If any of my male readers 


doubt this judgement, let them doubt their own. 


>¢ OS 
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POOR DELIVERY. 


A waaeisu fellow, somewhat troubled with an 

®|? impediment in his speech, whose quibs and quib- 
* bles have been heard and relished by many of us, 
While one d Ly sitting at a pubhie table, had oceca- 
jn to use a pepper-box. After shaking it with 
W ul due vehemence, and turning tt in various Ways 


Oie5<¢ 
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he found that the crushed peppercorns were in 
nowise inclined to come forth. 

“ 'T’.t-th-this _p-pe-pepper-box,’ 
with a facetious grin, “ is so-some-thing li-like my- 


> he exclaimed 


, self.” 


“ Why so?” interrogated a neighbor. 
** P.poo-poor delivery ,” was the reply. 
+ ¢ Co — 
A SMASHING BUSINESS. 

“ Wuar do you wish to get in your two bottles ?” 
said a grocer to a little boy, as he entered the store. 

“Mother wants a cent’s worth of your best 
yeast.” 

** Which bottle will you have it in!” 

“T'ilhave it in both. And will you please put 
a cork inthem? Can’t you send it home, cause 
I’m going another way ?” 

* Well, where is your cent?” 

* Mother says as how you must charge it.” 
—1 ¢ Cato — 
HIBERNIAN WIT. 

Tie following is very old and very good.— 
Abernethy, the celebrated surgeon, finding a large 
pile of paying stones opposite his door, swore lustily 
at hispavior, and desired him to move them, * Where 
“To 


Paddy, looking 


shall I take them to ?” asked the Hibernian. 
Ilell,” cried the choleric surgeon. 
up in his face with an arch grin, said, “ hadn't I 
better take them to Heaven! sure, they’d be more 
out of your honor’s way ?” 
——_°33550 © Cro — 
DESTROYED BY HONESTY. 

A Gentceman telling a lady that an apothecary 
of her acquaintance had failed, and was obliged to 
shut up shop, she inquired the cause, to which 
the gentleman replied—* Le was so honest a man, 
that instead of loading his patients with medicines 
he advised them to take “wholesome air,” and of 
course lost the profit which would have arisen from 


> « Poor man,” said the 


the sale of his drugs.’ 

lady, “ he is indeed to be pitied—he cannot live 

on air, though his patients may.” 
— 048-6 C0 — 

A VeceratLe Face.—A market woman with 
carrotty hair, a turnip nose, raddish face, goose. 
berry eyes, a mouth that can’t be beet, and a gen. 
cral expression of lettuce alone. 

Comriimentary.—A young dandy, supporting 
an enormous moustache, asked a lady what she 
thought of his looks, ** Why,” said she, “ you look 
as if you had swallowed a pony, and left the tail 
sticking out of your mouth.” 

—_o #0 ¢ C= — 

A poetical genius the other day was highly de. 
lighted by somebody te lling him he resembled By- 
asked the sonnet- 
“Why, 


you wear your collar upside down, and get drunk 


ron. Do you really think so?” 


tecr, in exstacy, “pray, in what respect r 


on gin and water!” 
—— 70 6 Co — 

A carratn of a privateer, who had been in an 
engagement, wrote to the owners, acquainting 
them that he had received but little damage, hav- 
ing only one of his hands wounded in the nose. 

——92 6 Co 

Dow says of a mean man—If he had the power 
and could enrich himself thereby, he would brush 
the ! 


stars from firmament, snatch the 
colden sun from the sky, and scl! the moon for old 


the silver 
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brass, and if sixpence was required at the gate of ' 
heaven, rather than pay the entrance fee, I ver. 
ily believe he would rise from his resting place at 
midnight and pick the lock with a ten-penny nail. 


—+ ¢ Co — 
*“ Ts Jonathan Dump here?” inquired a raw 
country fellow, bolting into a printing office —* I 
don’t know sucha man.” ‘ Don’t know him, why, 
he courted my sister.” 
— 5 ¢ Coto 
A quaint old writer says, “A silly woman 
looks for enjoyment abroad.” If this be true— 
but we are afraid he was a hen-pecked husband, or 
that he had something to do with the * rejected 
addresses,” or he would not have said it. You need 
not believe it. 
— 9 ¢ Cato —— 
“T’m a victim to an artificial state of society,” 
as the monkey said when they put trowsers on 
him. 
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GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK. 
Tue February No. of Godey'’s Lady's Book, is before us. 
It has commenced its 34th Vol. and in our humble opinion, it 


is far more benutiful, at this advanced age, than it was when 


in itsteens. Mr.Godey hassucceeded admirably, in giving his 
patrons a rich treatin this No. ‘The reading is of the highest 
order, written by some of the best American writers. It is em- 
bellished with two splendid engravings, with a portrait of 
Mrs. Ki. F. Ellet, the Mezzotint fushion plate, has never been 
equalled in any of the Magazines: 


small engravings, such as Model Cottages, knitting patterns— 


it has also a dozen or more 


&c. &e.— This No. likewise contains, 12 extra pages, the same 
No 


will be given in the March Itis published in Philadel- 


phia, by Louis A. Godey, 101, Chestnut at Three Dollars 
per annum, in advanec Byt hy Mr. Godey, plense send 
us the January No. as we are very anxious to have a peep at 


its contents. 
54 


Letters Containing 


Received at this Office, 


= - 


temiltunces, 


ng Wednesday last, deducting the 


ai ount of pe 5 ge pau, 

R. W. Catskill, N.Y. 81,00; Miss A. G. S. Stuyvesant 
Landing, N. \ 1.00: CL PL Sout Dover, N. VY. S100; 
J. M. Weston r, Vt. 82.00; W. M. Owego, N. VY. S100; 
4.C.T. Fak N. ¥. 1.50; M.G. Bethlehem, N. HL. 81,00; 
R.S. B.1 on, N. Y¥. 80,50 

—) 6 Coo 
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In this ¢ on the Ist i | the Rev. G. Colli Mr. 
Eli N. Witeheock, to ( rine f both of this eity 

On the Ist inst. by Rev. Leroy Church, Mr John Sim 
mons, of this city, to Catherine Suyce ol Germantown 

At Valati on th Jistult e Rev. J. BE. Rockwell, Mr. 
John Wild of Valutie, to Miss Sarah, duughter of Wm. De 
Pew, ot New-York city 

In Ci ti, on the 7th Dee. 1216, by the Rev. N. L. 
Rice, Mr. A. | Tompl te erly of this city) to Miss 
Flora Ball, of the former place 

— 01) 6 Co — 
DEATHS. 

In this city, atthe dawning of the 2&th ult. Chester A. Ben 
edict 1 ve ! 

Int i ! nd vigor of manhood 
vith a cape ‘ ey twith which the “ Shepherd 
visits | ‘ tthe son When the mind is fulloef hopeful 

t s of rosperous and bright eareer, during his so 

tI world among his fellow men beloved bya he 
d ed | who knew | terling integrity, « 
ti moral | and exce lle e of character, the cherished 
comforter of dot parent ! fl ite fan \ 
‘ \ tof that cou ke lit * Death chose the 

' g mark 

I } onthe’ " of Henrys ch 

On the 2 Mrs. Sar A ( year of her @ 
ng 

() r S G. M 
the 7] ! 

oh ! ] h 1 Me i 
\ \ ‘ Is 

Ar thor ] ence of his fathe 
IJ y A.W ti ‘ 
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Origimal Poetry. | 

, 

Forthe Rural Repository. 

LINES } 


Suggested by reading a piece of poetry in the Western Lit- | 


erary Messenger, in the Scottish dialect, entitled “ My Pig.’ ‘ 
The writer describes his pig as possessing many good qualities , 
and receiving much domestic attention and says he loves him 3 
more than children, ete. F 


Philoprogenitiveness will have some object of gratification, 


if no offspring, it will in general be directed to some of the 
domestic animals.—Phrenology. 


BY DR. E. C. POOL. 
You sang of your “ Pig” I sing of my boy, 


My heart is the while forgetting its sighs, 


Hy 
; 
| 
$ 
Is leaping and thrilling with parental joy, } 
As fondly I gaze on his beautiful eyes. 
Now upturned and tenderly gazing in mine, ; 
7 ; . ? 
Undimmed by a tear of pain or of sin, 

5 


Beaming with rays of intellectual light, 


From the gem which lies hidden within. ; 
? 

On my lap he is sitting, I'm brushing his hair, 

Smoothing and curling his dark silken locks, 
O'er his bright features untouched by a care, 

Gay—innocent smiles are clustering in flocks. 
love him with all a parent's devotion, 

Before his bright form my spirit is bowed, 
Every muscle and limb are in finest proportion, 

With insignia of soul enstamped on his brow. 
Your“ Pig’? you may love and nourish with care 


And hand down his name in ex 
My boy I will love and these locks of dark hair, 


tic rhyme, 


| 
, 
; 
That hang o'er his brow so noble and fine. 
Springville, 1846. { 
— 0 + en 
For the Rura! Repository. 
STANZAS TO ELIZA. 
BY WILLIAM MILFORD | 
} 
} 
{ 
f 
$ 
} 


'Twas midsummer and the | 


right sun, 
Had waved his flowery wand, 
When first | met thee gentle one, 


Far from thy father land. 


I loved those diadems that bore, 
Sweet incense fur and wide, 
Sut purer love | had in store, 


For thee my angel bride. 


I loved those hills where quiet ran, 


The ivy andthe vir 


Sut lovelier far that boon of man, 


The altar and the shri 


And I did think lone angel bride, 
When first I met with thee, 

That thou wouldst be my chosen guide, 
O'er life's unequal sea. 


al 


Ves, o’er my spirit then did 


t gleam, 


The dawn of promised day ; } 
Nor was it bride, a fleeting dream, 
That s, then glides away. 
Yet memory did her vigils keep, { 
And like the hurried roll ‘ 
Of music tones, did wildly sweep j 
Strange anthems of the soul. if 

; 

Those anthems did my soul inspire, 
As would the rolling chime : 


Of some bright seraph’s golden lyre, 


' 


Above the rock of Time. ; 

; 

And now glad thoi y nround me twine; } 

Thoughts of that ent ur, 

When first I bowed bet the shrine, M 
Of woman's matchle ower. 

; 

Those moments must forever sleep, , 

; 

With myriads gone before ; , 

And borne on Time's dark ebbless deep, } 

a7 ’ 

They can return no more! } 








Pride of my life, | know thee now: 
For ere that hour went by, 
The bow of promise arched thy brow— 
The sunshine lit thine eye. 
Hiram, Portage Co. O. 1847. 
i 6 Co — 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE MIND. 
BY ISAAC COBB. 
LeT the poet sing of beauty, 
And of symmetry divine, 
And, esteeming it his duty, 
Bow betore a gilded shrine, 


Reader! thou a vain attraction, 
Never, never, deign to seek, 
For the principle of action, 


Lies in neither eye nor cheek, 


Let the soul, the everlasting, 
Be not satistied with gold, 
Pomp and splendor, terror casting, 


No fine qualities untold. 


Gay apparel, all excelling, 
Is no raiment forthe mind; 
Sumptuous fure and costly dwelling, 


Learning should not hope to find. 


Thou who hast a constant raving 
For the food 
Wealth of nobles ever 
Learn a lesson of the Muse. 


that tyrants use, 


re o 
ecruviilg, 


Wouldst thou deck thy mind with beauty, 
And be honored as a man? 

Then, oh! hasten to thy duty, 
By observing nature's plan, 


Love the high and awful mountain, 
And admire the lowly vale, 
Watch the playing of the fountain, 


Listen to the sweeping gale. 


At the silent solemn hour, 
When the gloomy night appears, 
PI 
Bow in worship to the Power, 


That upholds the glowing spheres. 


from slumber in the morning, 


Wak 
And rejoi 
Bless the Hand the earth adorning, 


With the tribes of sing ng birds. 


Gorham, Me. 1546. 


among the herds, 


— ED eo 
Fort Rural Repository. 
SONNET TO AN INSECT. 


BY CATHERINE WEBB BARBER. 


In the er light of the thick wood all day 
Thy tiny f hath rose and sunk 
Wit very wind which stirred the trunk, 
Or wave t flet on the bending spray 
Of this ol ik, thou living mi thou least of all 


The golden motes which fleck the air! 
Hither [came oppres 
The world 


To folly, and its thousand silken snares 


ed with care, 


its idle sayings—its alluring call 


Spread to entrap the unwary, made me 





Sad, and almost long to be 


A sleeper in that qui 


but T saw Ge 


t nook made free from eares, 


I's wonderous love in thee, 


——) 6 eo 
I R Repository. 
THE SNOW. 


ow, how it falls on the plain, 


I ke the rude itter of patteri rain 

Ilow sof ' st l unheard 

A fo f i ird 

Ilo Is it f oer valley and hill, 

Over we ind and meadow and murmuring rill 

llow it rests on each rub, one hh housetop and tree, 
Like the bright foaming crest on the waves of the sea. 


And wh 


And the storm giveth pl ice to the rays ofthe sun, 


en the dark clouds disappear one by one, 


Hlow many elit gems are exposed to the eye 
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Which glow in the sunbeanmis like stars in the sky.— 
The South may still boast of its soft sunny clime, 

Of the undying fragrance of almond and lime, 
Where sweet scented blossoms perennial bloom, 
And winter, stern winter ne'er ventures to come. 
But we of the North no such pleasures can boast, 
But we love our snow carpet as dearly almost ; 

For it shields the soft roots of the herbage and flowers, 
From the cold biting frost through our long winter hours. 
And then our fair damsels delight in a ride, 

As wrapt in warm furs o'er its surface they glide ; 
While merrily out on the evening air swells, 

The echo of voices and tinkling of bells !— 

Othe beautiful snow! we will cherish it still, 
Though it sometimes may bring us forebodings of ill; 
With thanks we'll receive what in mercy is given, 
And ever regard it a blessing of Heaven. 


Middlebury, Vt. 1347. A. H. M. 
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Trek Subscriber, has on hand a number of Bound Volumes 
of the Repository, viz. Volumes, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19 20 and 
21, which he will sell at 31,00 each. They can be sent by 
mailtoany partof the United States at about 22 Cents per 
volume. fle has also on hand, some double volumes (two 
vols. bound in one) for $2.00, which ean be sent any distance 
for about 40 Cents. They are all well bound in a neat and 
tusteful style. He hias sor firmly stitched and covered ina 
pamphlet form that are nearly as strong as those bound, which 
will be s for 759 Ceuts per volume the Postage on the last 
being only 17 Cent 

He hin ysome Volun fasmallersize bound, viz. Vols. 
3,5, 6, 8 and & which he willsell for 75 Cents per volume— 
Postage ou single volumes 16 Cents—double volumes 32 Cents, 
The ne velumes stitehed for 506 t Postage 10 Cents. 
Any Persons wishingean select out of the Volumes mentioned 
above, s7z or more, at the rates mentioned below. 

Inducements to Clubs!! 

Sir copies of the single bound Volumes will be sent to any 
address tor 35.00, and three opres of the double bound volumes 
at the same rate. Those stitehed in pamphlet form will be 
sent atthe rate of sir ¢ sfors4o0 All orders by mail or 
otherwise will be met with promot attention 

N. UB. Heh aa Ve 10. 13, 14 and 15, of the large size 
and Vols. 4 aud 7 of the smallsize, which will be sold to any 
one wanting a fall set, but not separnt : 


W. B. STODDARD. 


Hudson, N. Y. Januery 31,1846. 





The oldest Literary Paper in the United Stat 
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Wel, 23, Y ontimencurd g jit. 19, (Sy 0, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY willbe devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sent mental Tales, Orginal 


Communications, Biogr iphies, Traveling Sk Amusing 


Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 


Miscellany, Humorous and Historieal Anecdotes, Mc 


M etry, &c. 
Ihe tirst Numberofthe Twenty- Third I wme otthe RURAL 
Rkrostrory will be issued on Saturday the 1th of Se p- 
ten r, 1246 

‘“*We have noton our excha list a more weleome co 
tompornry t our @ “1 rold tn the Rural Reposi 
torv. My wife has just been perusing the last numbers and 
thinks that its Ovi 1 ‘Ta I. try d the 


vl taste and diser atic of its Bait 


Friend S.) evinced in the choice selections 


tho 





n't be fluttered 
( ‘it tar nbowe 
-imdimmoth public ations that boastlong and loud of their 


own merit.”” 
TERMS, 








ONE DOLLAR perannum, inrarially in adrance. We 
have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, With. at: Ieth. 19th 
20th, and List volumes, and any one sending forthe 23d vol, 
ume, can has i ny f eith 1t © volun is 
they wi ntt mer rh Whe 1Soor S7, fora 
club, ¢ e their el ofone of the above mentioned 
Volun vruti those who se S10. or SID, their choice of 
two; and those who send S20 and over their choice of three 


Clubs! Clubs !! Clubs! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below , viz 








Four Copies for83.00) Twenty Four (: pies for815.00 
Seven do. S500) Thirty do. S18 00 
Ten do. ‘ , I ty-Five a Sooo 
Fifteen do. SIM | y ‘ 
Twenty do. S130 Fifty in 
flep Va 1a tn Uiheaarshaee Sno ff ) if.) 
Ulta 1UUULY iW hk j | ) | \ 
Any townt twill lus the most <1 erib according 


hint 


tothe nuinber of its inh 


itants, shall be entitled to the Jith 
volume us a premium, ene h subscriber msuch towu toreceive 
the Repository during that year gratuitously 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 






Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y.1246. 
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